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Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PRAYER 
BOOK. 


SHAKESPEARE was a prudent man. He 
could not otherwise have got and kept the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth. He says 
much to encourage large patriotism among 
Englishmen, but he scarcely touches what 
we should call party politics. In religion he 
is the same, hence both Puritans and Roman 
Catholics have claimed him (1 8. x. 85; 5S. 
viii. 502; 6S. x. 334; xi. 72; 95S. xii. 29, 
74). He could not belong to the former, for 
against players and playwrights they uttered 
terribleanathemas. Many of his plays, being 
adaptations from Italian sources, refer to 
things which had long ceased to exist here. 
There would hardly be anybody living who 
had any personal knowledge of our old 
monasteries. He introduces monks, friars, 
nuns, and the like without a word of slighting, 





probably judging, and rightly, that the 
audience would accept them in his own spirit. 
On the other hand, when he was a boy, and 
after he came up to town, there would be 
living many clergy, well under 60 years 
of age, who had been ordained under the old 
ordinal. Doubtless he knew some. His 
priests are always styled “ Sir,” a title which 
apparently was not used by the reformed 
clergy. It is to be noticed that he makes the 
schoolmaster a better Latin scholar than 
the priest, whose nickname, Sir John Lack- 
latin, older than his time, reminds us of 
mumpsimus (‘Love’s L.,’ IV. ii.). So 
his vicar is Mar-text (‘ As You Like It,’ III. 
iii.). 

Archbishop Benson doubtless got from 
Shakespeare the hint for his phrase “ the 
Italian mission,” for King John swears “ that 
no Italian priest shall tithe or toll in our 
dominions” (III. i.), which would secure a 
round of applause from the audience of 
1594. 

The Gunpowder plotters of 1605 were 
influenced by a treatise on ‘ Equivocation’ 
a word which had not been used in this sense, 
in English before (see s.v. sense 2 in ‘ N.E.D.’). 
In 1605-6 Shakespeare wrote ‘ Macbeth’ 
to please James I., and more than once 
brings in this ill-omened word: ‘the 
equivocation of the fiend that lies like 
truth.” 

It is observable that, with one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, we have no ecclesiastical 
characters from 1599 till the very last, 
Henry VIII., 1613, where undeniably our 
sympathies are wholly with Wolsey. 

The following notes leave no doubt that 
Shakespeare was well acquainted with the 
Prayer Book of his own time. 


He provides himself with 
almanac :— 
Here comes the almanac of my true date, 
‘Com. Err.,’ I. 
of the right ecclesiastical sort :-— 
My red dominical, my golden letter, 


‘Love's L.,’ V. ii. 
A holyday....in golden letters should be set 
....in the Calendar. “KK. John,’ EER. i. 


He is anxious to please both conformist and 
Puritan :— 

Though honesty be no Puritan, it will wear the 
surplice of humility over the black gown of a 
big heart.” ‘Alls Well,’ I. iii. 
And he quotes one of the most essential 
phrases of the Athanasian Creed :— 


There is no Christian that means to be saved by 
believing rightly. ‘ Twelfth Night,’ III. ii. 
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He is familiar with the Litany :— 
From all such devils, good Lord, deliver us! 
* Taming Shrew,’ Zr. & 


God grant us patience, to hear meekly. — 
‘Love’s L.,’ I. i. 


A time, methinks, too short to make a —— 
without-end bargain in. ‘Love's L.,’ V. 

The Collects serve his purpose. Here. are 
echoes of the Second Sunday in Advent :— 


Much of the hearing, little of the marking. 
* Love’s L.,’ I. i. 


Ay, and mark thee too. 
*1 Hen. IV.,’ Hi. iv. 


-not listening, not —_— 
* 2 Fen. TY.,’ 1. 
And this from Good Friday :— 
Black pagans, Turks and Saracens. 
*“K. Rich. IF.,’ TV. 
He remembers Epistles and Gospels :— 
are no gospels. 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ V. 
And probably this is a recollection of ae 
Gospel for Whitsunday :— 
Judas lam....Not Iscariot. ‘ Love’s L.,’ V. ii 
The rule shout godparents is implied :— 
My Lord of Canterbury....a fair young maid 
wants baptism, you must be godfather, and 
answer for her ; two noble partners with you: the 
old Duchess of Norfolk, and Lady Marquis 
Dorset. °H. VII,’ V. ii 
“T do, I will” (‘1 Hen. IV.,’ II. 
reminds us of Confirmation. 
The Catechism is not forgotten :— 
These pickers and stealers. ‘ Hamlet,’ III. ii. 
Honest in deed and word. 
‘As You Like It,’ III. iii. 
Naturally the Marriage Service has the 
largest place. 
Banns are often mentioned :— 
She is sub-contracted to this lord, 
her husband, contradict your banns. 
+ acs ‘Lear,’ V... iis 
Contracted bachelors, such as had been asked 
twice on the banns. “2K Gen. PV ., FV. i 
I'll crave the day 
When I shall ask the banns. 
‘ Taming Shrew,’ II. i. 
The priest, the clerk, the sexton, the 
witnesses, the book, the ceremonies, are all 
introduced :— 


Dost thou hear me ? 
You hear not.. 


* 
i. 


A madman’s epistles 


iv.), 


And I, 


When the priest 
Should ask—if Katharine should be his wife, 
.-he swore so loud 
That all amaz ’d, the priest let fall the book. 
But after many ceremonies done. 
He threw the sops all in the sexton’s face. 
‘Taming Shrew,’ IIT. 
To the church ; take the priest, clerk, and some 
sufficient honest witnesses. 
‘Taming Shrew,’ IV. iv 


ii. 


The opportunity of alleging an impedi- 
ment, the solemn appeal to the two persons, 
and other portions of the service come in :— 
If there be any impediment, I pray you discover 

‘Much Ado,’ ITI. ii. 
If either of you know any inward impediment 
why you should not be conjoined, I charge you, 
on your souls, to utter it. ‘Much Ado,’ IV. i. 

May I never dream of impediment. 

‘ Antony and C.,’ II. ii. 

My will is this day to be conjoin’d 
In the estate of honourable marriage. 
‘Much Ado,’ V. 

Is there none here to give the woman ? 
Truly she must be given, or the marriage is not 

lawful. ‘As You Like It,’ ITI. iii. 

Will you, Orlando, have to wife this Rosalind 2 

I will. 

I take thee, Rosalind, for my wife. 

‘As You Like It,’ IV. 

You come hither, my lord, to marry this is ? 
Lady, you come hither to be married to this 
count ? Much Ado,’ IV. i. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands.... 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings ; 

And all the ceremony of this eompact 

Seal’d in my function, by my testimony. 

‘Twelfth Night,’ V. 
Still better and worse. 
So you must take husbands. 
*‘ Hamlet,’ ITI. ii 
..-Stay till death. 
‘ Antony and C.,’ IV. ii. 
God forbid that I should wish them sever’d 
Whom God hath join’d together. 
‘3 K. Hen. VI.,’ IV. i. 


Malvolio complains that he has been 
‘** visited by the priest.”” He means visited 
officially, as in the Visitation of the Sick,. 
for the clown, personating Sir Topas the 
curate, comes to the place where the pre- 
tended lunatic is detained and begins the 
office, “Peace in this prison” (‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ IV. ii., V. i.). So when Lucio comes 
to the door of the nunnery he calls, “‘ Peace 
be in this place ” (‘ Measure for M.,’ I. v.). 

At the burial the priest casts earth upon 
the body, in its shroud, as was ordered in the 
book of 1549 :— 
Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay 

me 
Where no priest shovels in dust. 

“Winter's T.,’ IV. iii. 

Healing by the royal touch ‘‘with holy 
prayers” is deseribed in ‘Macbeth,’ IV. iii. 

The use of the almanac with dominical and 
golden letters has been noticed above. The 
calendar is referred to more than once, and 
the come 4 fast is observed (*‘ Measure for 
OM. ’ TIL. ii.). Most of the great days and 
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seasons are specified: Shrove Tuesday, Ash 
Wednesday, Lent, Good Friday, Easter, 
Ascension Day, Whitsuntide, Ember, and 
Christmas. 

In one way or another the following saints 
and days are mentioned: Alban, All Souls, 
Anne, Bennet, Charity, Crispin, Crispian, 
David, Denis, Francis, George (very often), 
Gis, Gregory, Hallowmass, Holy Cross, Holy 
Rood, Jaques, Jamy, Jeronimy, John, 
Katharine, Lambert, Lammas, Luke, Martin, 
Mary, Michael, Michaelmas, Nicholas, the 
O’s, antiphons, Patrick, Paul, Peter, Philip, 
Philip and Jacob, Stephen, and Valentine. 

On these it may be remarked that “ Gis ”’ 
is much older than Shakespeare, and was a 
conventional disguise of Jesu. Under 
“Mary ’’ may be included “lady help,” 
which was a usual ejaculation, and is often 
found in inscriptions (‘ Love’s L.,’ II. i.). 
* Philip and Jacob ”’ is noteworthy, for it is 
so printed in the Elizabethan Prayer Book 
of 1559, and is preserved by a church in 
Bristol to this day. 

A tew miscellaneous items: the clerk to 
say “‘amen”’ after the priest, ‘ K. Rich. IT.,’ 
IV. i.; the ten commandments, ‘ Measure 
for M.,’ I. ii. ; confession of sin, ‘ Othello,’ 
V. ii.; prayer and fasting, parts of penance, 
‘Com. Err.,’ I. ii. 

The corresponding passages in the Book 
of Common Prayer are not set out, but they 
will be easily found. W. C. B. 





BISHOPS’ TRANSCRIPTS OF LONDON 
PARISH REGISTERS. 


Ir is not, I believe, generally known that 
there exist amcng the diocesan records in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral a considerable number 
of transcripts of the registers of individual 
parishes in London and the neighbourhood 
for the year 1629-30 (Lady Day to Lady 
Day), tied up together in two good-sized 
bundles. 

There is also (and this has, I think, been 
mentioned before, though very briefly) a 
bound volume containing a number of tran- 
scripts for the period of the Plague and 
Fire, many being of some interest. Among 
them are chiefly transcripts for the follow- 
ing parishes, so far as the City is concerned, 
Viz. :— 

SS. Anne and Agnes, Bridewell (Precinct). 
St. Bartholomew the Great. 

St. Christop her-le-Stocks, 

St. Katherine Coleman. 

St. ISatherine Cree. 

St. John Zachary. 





St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
St. Margaret, Lothbury. 
St. Margaret Moses. 

St. Martin Outwich. 

St. Mary Colechurch. 
St. Mary, Woolnoth. 

St. Michael, Queenhithe. 
St. Michael-le-Quern. 
St. Olave, Hart Street. 
St. Olave, Silver Street. 

Of these some are for 1664, some 1665, and 
some 1666; there being also included in 
the volume an isolated return for the parish 
of Holy Trinity, Minories, covering the year 
1638-9. 

Among the Middlesex returns for 1665,. 
in the same book, are to be found Acton and 
Ealing, the latter having visitation present- 
ments recorded on the same sheet. 

According to my observation, both the 
earlier and later collections which I have 
alluded to will be found to comprise tran- 
scripts for parishes of which the original 
registers have long since perished. Lists of 
all the transcripts are preserved at the 
Diocesan Registry. 

Witt1am McMurray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John Zachary,’ 
Gresham Street, E.C. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘Kine Lear,’ II. ii. 166-76.—These lines 
(in the Globe, 170-80) run as follows (Kent 
soliloquizing) :— 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter. Nothing almost sees miracles 
But misery: I know ’tis from Cordelia, 
Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
From this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. All weary and o’er- 
watched, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 
Fortune, good night; smile once more; turn 
thy wheel! 
[He sleeps. 

The whole context seems necessary to 

explain the lines, 


I know ’tis from Cordelia, 
Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
From this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. 

Furness (New Variorum, 1880) cites all 
the leading editors on this passage, but 
little light is afforded. Johnson read “ state- 
seeking.”’ Jennyns supposed Kent to be 
reading snatches of Cordelia’s letter, and 
Steevens and Collier follow him. Malone 
supposes that two half-lines have dropped 
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out, and Staunton would amend the text 
by reading ‘“‘she’ll” for “shall.” Cowden 
Clarke supposes the subject of “shall find 
time ”’ to be the same as that of “‘ hath been 
inform’d,”’ 7.e., Cordelia. Dyce observes: 
“The text is obscure, and perhaps corrupt.”’ 
Mr. Craig, the editor of the ‘ Arden Shake- 
speare,’ remarks, ‘‘ apparently hopelessly 
corrupt.” 

Now the text is evidently not corrupt, 
and it is strange that the obvious meaning 
has escaped so illustrious a body of critics. 
Mason, indeed, was on the right track when 
he recognized that “‘ shall find time” harks 
back to “I” for its subject; but he got 
no further. 

My paraphrase is as follows :— 

‘““O that the sun would rise, that I may read 
this letter. [It is too dark to see, but] by some 
miracle I know ’tis from Cordelia, who hath most 
fortunately been informed of my _ benighted 
wanderings ; until sunrise, I shall take opportunity 
from my enormous state of enforced idleness 
here in thestocks to recuperate my jaded faculties 
{by a little sleep]. Thus, weary eyes, you may 
escape the shame of beholding so disgraceful a 
lodging. Better luck to-morrow!” 

[He sleeps. 

For proof that Shakespeare believed in 
the power of sleep to “give losses their 
remedies,” the reader need go no further 
than this very play, II. ii. 158-9; III. vi. 
102-5; IV. iv. 12. 

I think my paraphrase fully explains the 
words ‘‘ enormous state’”’ and “ seeking to 
give losses their remedies,’’ which have 
really caused all the trouble. 

T. J. Mostey. 


‘ Hamtet,’ IV. vii. 28 :— 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age. 

According to Moberly, the editor of the 
“* Rugby Edition,” 
‘‘the allusion seems to be to the coronation 
ceremony of the Emperor of Austria as King of 
Hungary, when, on the Mount of Defiance at 
Presburg, he unsheathes the ancient sword of 
state, and shaking it [striking with it] north, 
south, east, and west, challenges the four corners 
of the world to dispute his rights.” 

It is, of course, an anachronism to write 
about an Emperor of Austria before 1812, 
and the ceremony is not a challenge at all, 
but only a solemn promise that the new 
king will defend the country against all 
enemies. But where did Shakespeare read 
or hear anything about it ? 

In the English translation of Martin 
Fumée’s ‘Historie of the Trovbles of 
Hungarie’ (London, 1600) there is a long 
description of “the Crowning of a King of 


| Hungarie’’ on pp. 346 et seg., but unfor- 
| tunately the scene on the mount is slurred 
over as follows :— 

‘* And from thence [the Cordiliers] he [the King} 
went mounted on horsebacke richly decked.... 
two miles from the towne [of Poson,] toaccomplishe 
certain ceremonies depending upon the oth which 
the Kings ought to make in such sacred things.”’ 


i. is. IK. 


“MEASURE FOR MEASURE’: FRENCH 
PARALLEL.—According to Prof. Haraszti 
of the Kolozsvar University, Claude Rouillet 
of Beaune wrote a tragedy—in French 
(1563 and 1577) and also in Latin (1596)— 
the plot of which is founded on the same 
story as ‘Measure for Measure.’ The title 
of the French play is ‘ Philanire, Femme 
d@ Hipolite.’ L. L. K. 


SHAKESPEARE’S EpitapH: ‘* Pace’’ (11S. 
ii. 163, 422).—It is possible that the word 
“page” in the sentence “‘ My work touch- 
ing the ‘ Proficiency and Advancement of 
Learning’ I have put into two Books, 
whereof the former, which you saw, I account 
but as a Page to the latter,’ merely denotes 
a preface, introduction, or advertisement ; 
and that it is not used by Bacon in a meta- 
phorical sense. N. W. Hitz. 


*Art’s WELL THAT ENps WELL,’ I. i. 
114-16 (11 S. ii. 422).—Sydney Walker 
probably suspected “cold”? to be corrupt 
because the two adjectives do not agree 
in kind. As the two substantives, wisdom 
and folly, are contrasted, it does not neces- 
sarily require an antithesis between the two 
adjectives. But taking the adjective of 
quality as unhappily placed against the 
adjective of quantity, then “‘ superfluous’’ 
needs explanation. The meaning of “cold” 
is “‘ free from excitement,” ‘‘ unimpassioned.”’ 
Compare the obsolete expression ‘‘ wise and 
cold,’ and the sense in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
v. “cold,” II. 7 tb, with the more modern 
** cool.” Tom JONEs. 


Would not the difficulty in the lines, 
Yet these fix’d evils sit so fit in him, 
That they take place, when virtue’s steely bones 
Look bleak i’ the cold wind ; withal, full oft we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 
be got over easily by reading “ Old” in 
place of the second ‘‘ Cold”? ? Thus :— 
Old wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 
This emendation may be justified on the 
ground that 
wisdom views with an indifferent eye 
All finite things, as blessings born to die. 
N. W. Hitt. 
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SHAKESPEARE ALLUsIons.—The following 

do not appear in the ‘Shakspere Allusion- 
> rele 

1. ‘‘From thence passing on to Black-fryers, 
and seeing never a Play-bil on the Gate, no 
Coaches on the place, nor Toorkeeper at the 
Play-house door, with his Boxe like a Church- 
warden, desiring you to remember the poor 
Players, I cannot but say for Epilogue to all 
the Playes were ever acted there: 

Poor House that in dayes of our Grand-sires, 

Belongst unto the Mendiant Fryers : 

And where so oft in our Fathers dayes 

We have seen su many of Shakspears Playes. 

So many of Johnson’s Beaumonts, & Fletchers, 


R. Fleckno, ‘ Miscellania,’ 1653, p. 141. 
2. More of Venice.—O but Iago, when we think 
on thee, 
Not to applaud thy vice of Flattery ; 
Yet must that Part never in our thoughts dye, 
Since thon didst Act. not mean that Subtilty. 
* An Egley [sic! Upon the most Execrable 
Murther of M* Clun....1664,’ 
_ broadside, folio. 
3. The ‘“full-acorn’d boar” of ‘Cym- 
beline,’ IT. v., appears in Lee’s ‘ Princess of 
Cleve,’ 1689, V. i. G. THOoRN-DRouRY. 


St. Marxk’s Eve: ‘‘ WatcHING THE 
SuprerR.’’ — In the extracts from The Hull 
Advertiser of 1796 printed ante, p. 245, is one 
referring to girls watching their supper on 
St. Mark’s Eve. Old persons used to speak 
of this as a common practice in houses where 
there were several female servants. Supper 
was laid just before midnight, in the kitchen- 
place, the girls sitting away from the table. 
As the clock struck midnight ‘* the shadow ”’ 
of one or more of the girls’ future husbands 
or sweethearts would come in, and sit down 
on one of the chairs. My mother had seen 
tables thus set out in the kitchen of her 
father’s farmhouse about one hundred years 
ago. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS: ANNOTATED 
FILE oF ‘ THE PusLic ADVERTISER.’—Some 
years ago I purchased a set of The Public 
Advertiser for 1766-72, which I subse- 
quently handed over to the London Library. 
These volumes are of special interest to 
students interested in the Junian controversy, 
as their margins are annotated copiously 
by some one who has taken much trouble 
to investigate the mystery. Although I 
have not identified the handwriting, I take 
it to be that of John Wade or Dr. John Mason 
Good—probably the latter. 

By reference to these files one can perceive 
the methods adopted by the writer of these 
marginalia to identify the numerous letters 





that Junius is supposed to have written under 


|other pseudonyms; and if an attempt is 


ever made in some new edition to eliminate 
the many apocryphal letters which Dr. 
Good introduced into his edition (as I trust 
it may be), these volumes will be of great 
help in such a work. For this reason I 
think the fact should be stated in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


BisHop FastrDA AND FARMHOUSE BREAD. 
—We have heard a great deal about whole- 
meal bread in London recently, so the good 
opinion of it uttered by the last metropolitan 
bishop of Londinium Augusta whose name 
has come down to us may prove interesting. 
Fastida or Fastidius, who filled the see in 
about A.D. 430, is writing ‘De Vita Chris- 
tiana’ to a widcw named Fatalis. He tells 
her, with spiritual intent, that no one can 
be really (satis) hungry who longs for bread 
that is clear and bright, when he has his 
ration of common bread (panis cibarius} 
before him. He gces on to say he hopes 
the bread he has will not be disliked, even 
though it seems to be panis rusticus. For 
country bread, he continues, though it looks 
rather coarse, has more body, and streng- 
thens and satisfies the fatigued and hungering 
stomach quicker, than that which is made 
of flour from winter wheat, and looks 
refined :— 

‘*Rusticus enim panis incultior uidetur esse, sed 
fortior et celerius esurientem stomachum satiat, 
fessum corroborat, quam qui siligineus uidetur et 
nitidus.” — Apgud Migne, ‘Patrologize Cursus,’ 
tome l., col. 384. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


RicHarpD Letty. — A little volume of 
mediocre verse, with a few translations from 
Horace and other ancient poets, has just 
come into the possession of the London 
Library, and has excited my interest. It 
is by one of the crowd of minor versifiers 
of the early eighteenth century, but it was 
the name of the author rather than the 
verses which attracted me. “ Richard Lely, 
Esq..” the author of ‘ Poems and Translations 
on Several Occasions,’ 1727 (there was an 
earlier edition in 1723), at once suggested 
Sir Peter Lely the artist, and there seems 
to be no doubt that the “ poet” was the 
grandson of the painter. By piecing together 
various scattered bits of evidence we shall 
arrive at something like a convincing con- 
clusion. 

Sir Peter Lely (who died in 1680) had a 
son and heir John Lely, of Kew Green and 
Greetwell, co. Lincoln; he married Anne, 
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daughter of Richard Mountenay, Esq., of 
Kew. By this marriage there were two 
sons—Richard, ‘“‘ of whom we treat,” as the 
genealogists say, and Peter (born in 1698, 
died 1761). 

Richard Lely, the elder son, is described 
in his epitaph in Greetwell Church as “ Petri 


Lely, , Car. II. Pictoris, Nepos Natu-Maxi- 
mus.” In the parish registers of Richmond, 
Surrey (Register Society), under date 1695/6, 


29 Jeng. we find registered the baptism 
of “ Richard, son of John Leley, Esq., and 
Anne his wife”’; and here it may be men- 
tioned that in these same registers the sur- 
name is variously spelt Lilley, Leley, and 
Liley. Richard Lely entered Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and matriculated 7 May, 1712, aged 
16, his father’s name by some error appear- 
ing in the books as ‘‘ George” Lely of 
Richmond, Surrey. He entered Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1719, and his father’s name is correctly 
given as John. He died in 1735 without 
surviving issue. His brother Peter, who 
had twenty children by Frances Mapletoft, 
died in 1761, and the male line of the family 
apparently became extinct in 1843 with the 
death of Frederic, the grandson of Richard’s 
brother (and probably heir) Peter. 

The verses of Richard Lely are evidently 
the work of a scholar in spite of their small 
modicum of poetic merit. Here and there 
one comes across a happy phrase or a well- 
turned line. Lowndes records that a large- 
paper copy of the ‘ Poems’ realized Il. 5s. 
at the Skegg Sale in 1842, but its value 
to-day would not be much more than a 
few pence. On some of the head-pieces 
and initial letters will be found the initials 
‘“‘F. H.” (Francis Hoffman), who engraved 
many things of this kind for books in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and 
on whom an article by the late Mr. Edward 
Solly appeared in vol. ix. of Walford’s 
Antiquarian. Doubtless these little decora- 
tions were the “stock ’’ adornments of the 
printers, and were used in all sorts of books. 

Mr. Cust refers in his notice of Sir Peter 
Lely in the ‘ D.N.B.’ to the artist’s grandson 
“John” Lely as being also “a painter, 
but of small merit.”” IT cannot find that Lely 
had any grandson with this Christian name. 
Probably John Lely, Sir Peter’s son and heir, 
dabbled in painting. 

It may be mentioned that Gent Mag. 
records the death of a ‘“ Richard Lilly, 
M.D., J.P. for Middlesex and Surrey, and 
Chairman of the Westminster Sessions,”’ 
March, 1749; but I think he must have 
belonged to quite another family. 

W. RoBERTs. 





Swan Marks: Op SurcicaL Works.— 
Two wills which I have recently examined 
contain notes which perhaps are worthy of 
preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ 


The first of these is the will of ‘* Thomas 


Graye, of Wisbeach in the Isle of Ely, 
gentleman.” It is dated 1593, and was 
proved in the following year (P.C.C.). 


The testator bequeaths to his nephew Henry 


Graye “my swanne marke called ‘the 
Bowne Copelles or Copell spares,’’’ “* my 
swanne mark called ‘the Letheres,’”’ and 


““my swanne mark called ‘the Pelles with 


six Gapes.’”’ 

The second will referred to is that of 
Nicholas Geeringe, “‘ship’s chirurgeon of the 
good ship Unitie,” dated 1623/4, and proved 
(P.C.C.) 1631. The testator bequeaths to 
John Boothe Parke, of the same ship, 


‘* All my bookes, the names of them as followeth, 
vizt, one Bible, Practise of Pietie, St Augustine’s 
meditacons, Garden of Spirituall Flow ers, a . Sermon 
uppon divers textes, Jacobs wrastling w't® God, 
Vigo Clowsies Chirurgery, Monardus works of 
Chirur gerie, Parces woorkes in gunshott, Woodhalls 
works, “Cloys Chirurgery, Viccars works of Chirur- 
gerie, one Chirurgerie booke, one Manuscript booke 
of Chirurgerie, Virgill judgement of the Starrs, Art 
of Gunery, Merchants of Esau, Regiment of the Sea, 
and Withers woorks which I lent unto T homas 
Bright, Merchant.” 


Other bequests 
instruments, including 
layde both endes w"' silver,”’ 
of sissors tipt with silver.” 
P. D. Munpy. 


include various surgical 
‘““one incision knife 
and ‘‘ one payre 


THE GRANGE, KitBuRN.—The demolition 
of this house and the utilization of its grounds 
are worth recording in these pages. Notices 
in the press (Morning Post, 23 March, and 
others) have referred to it as “the last 
remaining relic of old Kilburn’’; but the 
expression is misapplied because there 
still exist buildings of the late eighteenth 
century, and this brick building, with French 
windows, mouldings, quasi-Gothic doorway, 
and chapel, was probably built after 1830. 
The contents of the house were sold in April, 
1910; but there was nothing of local 
interest offered. The grounds, extending 
over 9} acres, are pleasant; there is no 
timber of more than 70 years’ growth, but 
the land is freehold, and 8} acres have been 
acquired as a public park. A scheme was 
brought forward last year to build a huge 
music-hall on the High Road frontage. 
Much local agitation ensued, but a licence 
having been refused, a proposal to build 


|shops or flats on the frontage has been 
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adopted, and on account of this change the 

price asked for the estate, 35,0001., has 

been reduced to 19,0001. for the area named. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to thera direct. 


BisHor Epwarp Kine.—I have under- 
taken to write a memoir of the late Bishop 
of Lincoin. I should be deeply grateful 
for the loan of any of his letters, and would 
take the utmost care of enything entrusted 
to me. Can any one supply the Bishop’s 
birthplace ? GEORGE W. E. RussELt. 

18, Wilton Street, S.W. 


BAGEHOT ON THE CrRown.—It is frequently 
stated in print that Bagehot declared that, 
if the reigning monarch’s responsible 
ministers were to submit to him a werrant 
for his exeqution, the monarch would have 
to sign it. Where did Bagehot say this ? 

A. P. 


Toronto. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF RUTLAND. 
—We have heard usque ad nauseam of the 
theory that Shakespeare’s plays were written 
by Bacon. Ishould be glad to learn the title 
and date of a book published a few years 
ago by a Danish writer who put forth 
another theory—that the plays were by the 
Earl of Rutland, z.e., Roger, the fifth Earl. 

W. T. Lynn. 


‘“Epwin Droop.’ (See 5 8. ii. 407, 475, 
526; iii. 136, 177; 8S. iii. 348, 418, 472; 
xi. 508: 9S. ix. 361; xii. 389, 510: 10S. 
i. 37, 331.)—The review in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
25 March (ante, p. 239) of Prof. Henry 
Jackson’s ‘About Edwin Drood’ has re- 
called to my recollection a contemporary 
review of Dickens’s posthumous book. in 
my possession as & newspaper cutting. 
I should like to discover the source of this 
review, which evidently (from the adver- 
tisements on the back) appeared in a London 
paper in August, 1870. It fills rather more 
than a column; begins, ‘‘ It would not be 
just to criticize a fragment”; and ends. 
“Surely no unworthy epitaph for the 


author of ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ ” 

What gives the review in question specia! 
interest at the present time is that the 
reviewer notes, as an inference about which 
there can be no doubt, that Datchery is 





Tartar (“‘ Datchery a’ias Tartar,” and again 
“Mr. Datchery, who is clearly the ex- 
midshipman Tartar’’). Was this identifica- 
tion of the “idie dog who tived upon his 
means” (9. 140, orig. edit.) with the ‘ idle 
man’ (p 138) who “ accepted the fortune [of 
his uncle]”’ the usually accepted belief until 
in 1874 (thirteen years .befere Proctcr pub- 
lished his ‘ Watehed by the Dead ’} Mortimer 
Collins suggested that Datchery was Drood 7? 

Mr. George F. Gadd states ‘ The Case for 
Tartar’ in The Dickensian of January, 1906, 
but he fails to lay stress on the significant 
paragraph at the end of chap. xxi!. which 
tells of the effect on Rosa of the unexplained 
absence of Tartar. If, as Pro®. Jackson 
suggests, chap. xviii. should follow chap. 
xxili., the result would be to bring this 
paragraph into immediate juxtaposition 
with the paragraph beginning “‘ At about 
this time a stranger appeared in Cloister- 
ham.” P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 

[We publish this query with pleasure, but we 
cannot reopen the whole question of the mystery 
concerning Datchery and the death or survival 
of Edwin Drood, which have been amply dis- 
cussed elsewhere. The Atheneum review of the 
book in 1870 says nothing about the guesses as 
to the details of the story.] 


CHARADES BY CoL. FitzpaTRick.— Horace 
Walpole in a letter to the Hon. H. 8. Conway 
dated Oct. 29, 1786, quotes two charades 
made by Col. Fitzpatrick and sent to him 
by Lady Ossory. The first, she says, 18 
very easy, the second very difficult :— 

1. In concert, song, or serenade, 

My first requires my second’s aid. 
To those residing near the pole 
I would not recommend my whole. 

2. Charades of all things are the worst, 
But yet my best have been my first. 
Who with my second are concern’d — 
Will to despise my whole have learn’d. 

Can any of your readers give me a solu- 
tion of these charades, especially of the 
first ? JOHN MURRAY. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


Join APPpLEYARD.—When did this un- 
fortunate half-brother of Amy Robsart die ? 
The latest reference to him that I have 
met with is 31 May, 1574, when he was 
ordered to be taken from Norwich Castle 
(where he had been imprisoned since 1570) 
and placed in charge of the Dean of Norwich 
(‘Cal. 8. P. Dom.’). Yet, according to a very 
full pedigree by Mr. H. W. Aldred (Yorkshire 
Genealogist, i. 13), his will is stated to have 
been proved in the Norwich Archdeaconry 
Ccurt in 1572. W. D. PINK. 
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HumPurReY CoTES AND SAVAGE BARRELL. 
—The first wife of Humphrey Cotes, the 
friend of John Wilkes, died during the 
patriot’s exile on the Continent. Later, 
Cotes married again. Wes his second wife 
the widow, the sister, or the daughter of 
Savage Barrell, a prominent member of the 
Bil! of Rights society ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


A Curiovs Box.—I have in my possession 
a box which puzzles all who see it, and 
perplexed the curiosity-shop keeper who 
sold it to me. It is a beautiful piece of 
Sheraton, 8 in. long, 4? in. wide, and 2 in. 
high. In the inlaid top are eight holes, 
fs in. in diameter, communicating with 
the only receptacle the box contains—an 
unlocked drawer. The peculiarity of the 
box—or rather drawer-case—is that its 
corners are clamped with brass and a large 
piece of lead has been let in the bottom, 
which is covered with green baize. The 
green baize seems to suggest that it was to 
be pushed along a table, and the excessive 
weight that in the holes were to be inserted 
articles long enough to need ballasting. But 
so much massive strength for the case of a 
tiny drawer without any lock seems odd. 
I wonder if any reader has seen anything of 
the kind, or if this is unique, made to one 
person’s design. The dealer thought it 
might be part of a game. Another sugges- 
tion is that it was possibly used in lady's 
fancy work; a third, that it is a ballot box, 
but the clamps and lead and absence of 
lock should disprove that. E. V. L. 


‘THe UNIVERSITIES AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
Corrs.’—In 1872 a pamphlet was published 
entitled ‘ The Universities and the Scientific 
Corps,’ written by the late Col. Francis 
Duncan, R.A., in conjunction with a leading 
Oxford tutor. There is no copy in the 
British Museum Library. Particulars of 
this pamphlet are required for a bibliography. 
Please repiy direct. J. H. Lestre, Major. — 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


RoBeERT Carnatt. —I should be glad of a 
few brief biographical details about him 
beyond what his own works furnish. In 1822 
appeared ‘Leisure Hours Employed, con- 
taining Poems on Various Subjects,’ pub- 
lished at Maidstone, and sold at Chatham, 
Tunbridge, Sevenoaks, and London. On 
the title-page the author is described as 
** late schoolmaster, Shipborne, Kent.” His 


next effusion appeared in 1839, and was | 


entitled * Anthology, with Dictates,’ pub- 
lished in Londen. 


| aunt 
| Lachlan Vale, Appin, New South Wales. 





Mrs’ Eliza Charlotte Broughton 
The preface is dated from Seal School, near 
Sevenoaks. There are “poems” toj)his 
cousins Miss E. A. Londen, Mr Peto Davis, 
Miss Mary Ann Ward, and Mrs Thomas 
Ward. From one of the pieces we learn 
that he was educated at Greenwich (‘* where 
first I learnt to spell’’), and that more than 
twenty years previously he joined a ship. 
I may say that I have consulted Boase’s 
‘Modern English Biography’ and ‘The 
Kentish Note-Book without result. The 
information sought is for bibliographical 
purposes. A. RHODES. 


GRAINGE Famity.—A daughter Christian, 
born about 1705, married John Baker of 
Spitalfields, a great promoter of the silk- 
weaving manufacture. Her sister Anne, 
born about 1716, married, before 1746, the 
Rev. Timothy Rutter, Rector of Upwell, 
Wisbech, 1740-57. She died, his widow, 
at Hackney, 1789. Information regarding 
the family and parentage of these sisters is 
desired. Please reply direct. 4 

G. G. BAKER CRESSWELL. 

Barndale, Alnwick. 


‘CuurcH HistorRIANS OF ENGLAND.’— 
Seeleys were well-known publishers in 
Fleet Street and Hanover Street sixty years 
ago. In 1853, or it may be the year before, 
they began the publication of ‘The Church 
Historians of England.’ I possess the 
medieval part, which was translated by 
the late Rev. Joseph Stevenson. Of this 
the first part of the first volume is wanting, 
and I have strong reasons for thinking 
that it was never issued; neither is the 
second part of the fifth of my set to be found, 
though whether it was never published, 
or is deficient in my copy, I do not know. 
I shall be grateful to any one who can | 
throw light on the subject. F. H. 


Snow Sraturs.—I shall be obliged for 
any references to works similar to Comte 
de Robiano’s ‘Collection des Dessins des 
Figures colossales et des Groupes qui ont 
été faits de Neige dans plusieurs Rues.... 
de la Ville d’Anvers....Janvier 1772.’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rev. AntHoony Gorpon: Francis Has- 
tines Gorpon.—Born at Chelsea on 4 Feb- 
ruary, 1794, Anthony was the elder son of 
Capt. Anthony Gordon (born 1741 or 1746), 
the re-inventor of bayonet exercise. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School and at 


It was dedicated to his Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1816), of 
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which he was chaplain 1838-58. His brother | either Bermondsey or Enfield. Where am 
Francis Hastings Gordon took his B.A. at |I likely to obtain information regarding 
Cambridge in 1831. What became of them ? | the parentage of William Shewen the Quaker ? 
J. M. Buwtoc#. KE. FirzGERALp. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 1, Grove Court, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 


JoHN CALLAWAY OF CANTERBURY.—A| §Srr Mites Wuarron.—In an article on 
writer in ‘Memorials of Old Kent’ states the creation of peers by Queen Anne to 
that a certain John Callaway, Master of the | secure a ministerial majority in the Upper 
Silk Weavers of Canterbury, invented in| House, which appeared in The Nineteenth 
1787 what became known as “Canterbury | Century for January last, it is stated that 
muslin.” — ‘ _ | of the twelve peers then created (1711), 

Some time ago I purchased in that city | « Samuel Masham, the husband of Abigail, was 
an armorial book of “John Callaway,” only chosen on the refusal of a barony by Sir 
which from its style dates from about the | Miles Wharton, who said: ‘This looks like 
year mentioned. Was this book-plate used | Serving a turn. Peers used to be made for 
by the Master of the Silk Weavers? If so, services they have done, but I should be made 


what are the arms, and were they rightfully Re seein Se teen ee 
borne ? ' P. D. M. Who was Sir Miles Wharton? I do not 


Hove. find his name in the ‘D.N.B.’ Curious. 


SANDGATE CASTLE: BRIGADIER-GENERAL FrENcH AMBASSADORS IN Lonpon.—I 
Twiss’s Pians.—The late Mr. Rutton wrote | am anxious to learn the names of the French 
in Arch. Cant., vols. xx. and xxi., 1 very | Ambassadors in London from the Peace of 
careful account of the building of Sandgate | Paris, 10 February, 1763, until the out- 
Castle, gathered from the ledger preserved | break of the Revolutionary War, 1 Febru- 
in the British Museum and dated 1539-40. | ary, 1793, and the exact dates on which 
He always deplored that we have no par- | each arrived and left London. 
ticulars of the alterations made in 1805-6, F. pe H. L. 
transforming the building from an interest- 
ing edifice to a mere Martello tower of a LAWRENCE STREET, St. GILES’S-IN-THE- 
larger growth than its neighbours. A few | Fretps.—Can any one state the origin of 
months ago Dr. Holland Rose sent me from | the name of this street ? 
the Pitt Papers a reference to the Castle. ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
He wrote :— Library, Constitutional Club. W.C. 

‘* On January 24th, 1805, Lord Chatham wrote 
to Pitt from St. James’s Square as to the need of | JOHN RIDER OF CAMBERWELL.—I shall 
an early decision on the strengthening of Sandgate | be obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
Castle according to the plans of Brigadier-Genera] give me information concerning John Rider, 


Twiss.” ‘ ; a resident of Camberwell Grove or Green 
On my informing Mr. Rutton of this, he/| cirea 1830-40. Researches have been made 
replied :— at Somerset House for his will, but without 


‘The plans of Brigadier-General Twiss may | success, although I know my grandfather 
turn up some day, but where to be found is the | examined it 60 years ago. I particularly 
present question! Plans would be interesting want to know the parentage and ancestry 


and informing, and an elevation or a view of the : z : 
standing walls in January, 1805, would be even of the above John Rider. I have investi- 


more so.” gated the pedigree of the Riders of Boughton 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ assist Moncholsey, near Maidstone, but find no 
in tracing these plans ? reference therein. I am much inclined to 

R. J. Fynmore. think that he came of a family named Rider 


who, as we know by the Lay Subsidy Lists, 
‘ : ca:. | were resident at Compton, near Guildford. 
, WittIAM SHEWEN, QuAKER.—The *Dic-| | have examined the obituary columns in 
tionary of National Biography’ gives an | [pe Gentleman's Magazine and The Times 
account of William Shewen of Bermondsey | gop that period, but find no account of his 
and Enfield, one of the first Quakers, born in| ggath. ‘Can any of your readers tell me 
1631. He appears to have been well known | who represents him at the present time ? 
in his time both as a preacher and writer | He had a brother named Thomas and a 
of many works, He was the son of Ed-| sister named Ann. Please reply direct. 
ward Shewen, of whom there is no mention, A. G. Marks. 
so far as I can ascertain, in the records of 24, Hewlitt Road, Roman Road, E. 


Sandgate. 
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Replies. 


DOGS AND OTHER ANIMALS ON 
BRASSES AND STONE FEFFIGIES. 
(11S. iii. 208.) 


Ir seems that the dog generally occurs at 
the feet of the deceased’s monument as a 
memento of some faithful animal. but not 
always so, for the dog, it is well known, 
had his heraldic place, like the lion and the 
bear and many other heraldic quadrupeds. 
On his brass at Ingham, Norfolk, Sir Bryan 
Stapleton rests one foot on a lion and the 
other on a dog—apparently a talbot. At 
Deerhurst in Gloucestershire there is, in the 
Priory Church, a large slab of blue marble 
marking the place of interment of Sir John 
Cassy, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
his lady, at whose feet is a carved repre- 
sentation of her favourite dog “* Terri.” In 
Walpole Church, Norfolk, which gives its 
name to the family of Walpole, is a tomb 
to the memory of Sir Ralph de Rochford, 
with his lady by his side, and at her feet a 
dog looking up, and another couchant ; 
and in the chancel of Shernborne Church in 
the same county is, or was formerly, the 
figure of Sir Thomas Sherborne’s lady (1458), 
at whose right foot is sitting a small dog with 
a collar of bells. In St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick, cn a marble slab near the entrance 
to the Beauchamp Chapel, is the tomb of 
the Earl and Countess of Warwick. The 
Earl’s feet rest on a bear (his cognizance), 
and the lady’s on a dog which also has a 
collar of bells. Another tomb, I think, 
in the same church represents another Earl 
and Countess of Warwick, the teet of the 
former resting again on a bear, but of the 
Countess on a lamb, presumed to be sym- 
bolical of the Saviour. Salisbury Cathedral 
has a monument to Robert, Lord Hunger- 
ford, in which the feet are supported by a 
dog with a coil of rope hanging from his 
collar. In Newton Church, near Geddington, 
Northamptonshire, Richard Tresham, who 
died in 1433, has a dog at his feet. On the 
Belasye monument in Coxwold Church, 
Yorkshire, is a finely wrought stag, and a 
lion is at the feet of the lady beside her 
husband. At the foot of an effigy cf Bishop 
Harewell in the south-choir aisle of Wells 
Cathedral are two hares, doubtless by way 
of armes parlantes. At Earl's Coln in North 
Essex, where there was a seat of the De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, there will, I think, 
be tound at the foot of the monument of 


| Robert Vere (1296) a boar, the well-known 
cognizance of that illustrious family. 
There are many other instances, but a 
complete list would take up too much space. 
J. HoLtpEN MacMICHAEL. 


The county of Gloucester is peculiarly 
fortunate in its preservation of these curious 
mcnuments. At Gloucester Cathedral, 
Tewkesbury Abbey, Bristol Cathedral, and 
at Newland Church, near Coleford, may be 
seen recumbent figures with their feet resting 
on a dog or some other animal. Newland 
possesses one inside the church, and, what 
is still more uncommon, one in the graveyard 
adjoining, which has withstood cur rigorous 
winters for over four centuries. It com- 
memorates an old forester of the Forest of 
Dean, who is represented in hunting costume, 
with his horn and ‘ cotean du_chase.’’ 
Effigies of this nature are of great rarity, 
though there is an example in Glinton 
Church, near Peterborough. 

Around the plinth of the outer Newland 
tomb runs this inscription, now hardly de- 


cipherable :— 

‘* Here : lythe : Ion : Wyrall : foister : of : 
fee : the : whych : dysesyd : on : the : viii: 
day : of : September : in : ye : yeare : of : oure: 
Lord : MCCCCLVII : on : hys : soule : God : 


have : mercy : Amen.” 
Portions of the ircn hearse which originally 
ecvered the effigy still remain. 

No doubt John Wyrall was one of the 
nine ancient foresters of Dean, who held 
office and had certain privileges, in return 
for defined duties. One of the duties was to 
blow a horn to give notice of the approach 
of an enemy. 

A view of the tomb, and plates of others, 
with many interesting particulars, will be 
fcund in the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society’s Transactions by 
referring to the index under ‘ Effigies.’ 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


I know of no single work devoted entirely 
to these accessories. 

The Rev. Herbert Haines in his Intro- 
duction to ‘A Manual of Monumental 
Brasses,’ p. exxv, &¢., Says :— 

“Knights have no peculiar devices besides 
their arms, unless we are to consider the lions and 
dogs beneath their feet as emblematical of the 
virtues of courage, generosity, and fidelity 
indispensable to their profession. The idea of 
placing a helmet beneath the head of the knight, 
and his faithful dog reposing at his feet, 
may have been suggested by the soldier’s actual 
practice when on military service. The lion at 
the foot is rare after 1460. One or two little 
dogs are often at the feet of ladies ; they are 
probably intended for some favourite animal, 
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as they are often represented fawning on their 
mistresses, as at Harpham, Yorks, 1418 ; Arundel, 
Sussex, 1430; Bigbury, Devon, c. 1460; Raven- 
ingham, Norfolk, 1483 ; and two instances have 
been noticed in which the name has been added : 
‘Terri,’ at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, 1400, 
and ‘ iakké,’ on a fine brass formerly at Ingham, 
Norfolk, 1438. A dog, on which rest the feet 
of a sculptured effigy of one of the Reynes family, 
at Clifton Reynes, Bucks, bears its name ‘ Bo’ 
on its collar, the date probably being the end of 
the fourteenth century. Perhaps these examples 
may explain the reason of the introduction of 
horses’ heads at the feet of effigies of knights 
at Minster, Isle of Sheppey, and at Exeter 
Cathedral. 

‘* Lions are rarely found at the feet of eccle- 
siastics, civilians, or ladies; instances of each 
respectively may be seen at Herne, c. 1450, 
Graveney, 1436, Kent ; Childrey, Berks, 1444. 

‘“ Crests and badges within wreaths on the 
helmets beneath the head of knights are common. 
They are occasionally placed beneath the feet ; 
é.g., a bear muzzled, Iselham, Cambridge, 1451 ; 
an elephant, Tong, Salop, 1467; a whelk, 
Wollaton, Notts, 1467(?); a boar, Sawley, 
Derbyshire, 1467, 1478; an elephant and castle 
Wivenhoe, Essex, 1507, &c.”’ 

To these instances many might be added 
from stone and wooden effigies. For ex- 
ample, the wooden effigy of Sir Robert du 
Bois (ob. 1311) at Fersfield, Norfolk, has at 
the feet a spotted buck, the knight’s crest. 
At Brancepeth, co. Durham, the wooden 
effigy of Ralph Neville, second Earl of West- 
morland, has at the feet a collared dog, and 
beneath the head a helmet surmounted by the 
bull’s-head crest. His countess, Margaret 
Cobham, has two small dogs at her feet. 

iat A. R. Bay ey. 


In the church of Acton Burnell, near 
Watling Street, Shropshire, there is a monu- 
ment erected in 1591 to the memory of Sir 
Richard Lee, Kt. Beside his effigy lies a 
gauntlet, inside which a small dog is repre- 
sented. L. G. R. 

Reform Club. 


In Gloucester Cathedral there is a re- 
cumbent figure of Edward II., the feet of 
which rest on what appeared to me to be 
a wolf. N. W. Hirt. 

New York. 


ABERDONIAN will find a short explanation 
of the use of animals on tombs in F. E. 
Hulme’s ‘Symbolism in Christian Art,’ 
1891, p. 176. Ipa M. Roper. 





‘Hamiet’ ty 1585 (11S. iii, 267).—The 
older and lost play of ‘Hamlet’ or 
*‘Hamblet’ (upon which Shakespeare pro- 
bably founded his immorta! tragedy) is re- 





ferred to by Thomes Nashe in his ‘ Epistle to 


the Gentlemen Students of both Universities’ 
attached to Greene's *Menaphon,’ 1589. 
The sentence runs: “He will afford you 
whole Hamlets; I should say, handfulls 
of tragical speaches.” 

In Henslowe’s Diary, under date 9 June, 
1594, is recorded the fact that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company, which included 
Shakespeare, acted with the Lord High 
Admiral’s men at Newington Butts, when 
Henslcwe took joint management, and in 
payment of his share of the proceeds “ Re- 
ceived at [the performance of] ‘Hamlet,’ 
viii'’,”’ 

In Thomas Lodge’s ‘ Wit's Miserie,’ 1596, 
is this reference :— 

“A foule lubber, and looks as pale as the 
visard of ye ghost which cried so miserably at 
ye theator like an oisterwife Hamlet, revenge!” 

A copy of the ‘ Hystorie of Hamblet, 
Imprinted by Richard Bradocke for Thomas 
Pauier, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Corn-hill, neere to the Royall Exchange 
1608,” small quarto, black-letter, will be 
found at Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
is a translation from the third ‘ Histoire’ 
of Francois de Belleforest’s collection, .nd 
an account of it is worth reading in Farmer’s 
‘Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare,’ 
1767, p. 59. 

In conjunction with the foregoing should 
be studied Henry Chettle’s ‘ Hoffman ; or, 
A Revenge for a Father,’ 1631 (acted in 
1602), reprinted by Lacy in 1852: ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet....with extracts from the 
old ‘Historie of Hamlet’....by John 
Hunter,’ 1865, 12mo, reprinted 1869, 
1870, 1878; and above all, the appendix 
to Dr. Furness’s variorum edition of ‘Hamlet,’ 
2vols. ~ WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


A play with this title was acted by the 
Lord Admiral’s and Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants at the Newington Theatre on 
9 June, 1594. This would be some two 
years prior to the date when Shakespeare 
is believed to have written his play of that 
name. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, 


A writer in the “‘ Henry Irving Edition” 
of Shakespeare’s works, referring to the 
entry in Henslowe’s Diary on 9 June, 
1594, remarks :— 

“This seems to have been an old play; for 
Henslowe does not put the letters ne to it, as he 
always does in the case of new plays.” 


R, VaucHan GOWER, 
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Man IN THE IRON MaAskK DRAMATIZED 
(11 S. iii, 267)—The following dramas 
bearing this title have been produced :— 

In 1832 at the Coburg Theatre, by Thomas 
James Serle, and at the Pavilion, by W. J. 
Lucas. 

In 1835 at the Marylebone, by W. Bayle 
Bernard. 

In 1899 at the Adelphi, by (I believe) 
Mr. Norman Forbes Robertson, and at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, by Mr. Max Gold- 
berg. 

The last version produced was about two 
years ago at the Lyceum, but I think it 
bore a different title. Wm. Doveras. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


The Man in the Iron Mask has been 
dramatized frequently. A version was pro- 
duced at the Marylebone Theatre in February, 
1855. Another version, by M. Goldberg, 
was produced at Huddersfield, and after- 
wards at the Hammersmith Lyric in 1899, 
Yet another, by Messrs. Perth and Condie, 
was given at Walsall in March of the same 
year. 

Lastly, the four - act drama _ entitled 

The Prisoner of the Bastille,” by Norman 
Forbes, produced at the Lyceum on 13 May, 
1909, is also based on Dumas’s romance. 

WILLOUGHBY MAyYcocK. 


A drama in five acts on this subject was 
written by Thomas James Serle, who was 
well known in the early part of the last 
century, and took an active part with 
Douglas Jerrold in founding the Dramatic 
Author’s Society, of which he was Honorary 
Secretary, for some years. 

RosertT WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


Thomas James Serle adapted ‘The Man 
in the Iron Mask.’ As an actor he was 
associated with Edmund Kean, Young, 
Charles Kemble, &c. He married Cecilia, 
daughter of Vincent Novello, sister of Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke and Clara Novello, after- 
wards Countess Gigliucei. Tom Jongs. 


CLERKS OF THE PARLIAMENT (11 §. iii. 228). 
—I do not know of any work, such as is 
desired by W. S. B. H., giving the names of 
all the holders of the Clerkship of the Parlia- 
ment, with the time they flourished; but 
it would be of considerable interest to 
have the list. One of the earliest specific 


references to such an official that I have 
yet seen is in the ‘Calendar of the Patent 


| Rolls, Edward III., 1330-34’ (p. 527), and 
| it runs :-— 
| ‘1334, March 3, York. Exemption for life 
of Henry de Edenestowe, King’s clerk, in con- 
sideration of his great services as clerk of the 
Chancery and of the Parliament, from being sent 
without the Chancery and Parliament to under- 
| take any office or to do anything against his will; 
and power for him, with the licence of the chan- 
cellor, to withdraw for a time from the Chancery 
to his benefices or elsewhere, for rest and refresh- 
ment, as he shall see fit ; and when he shall find 
that he must do so, to stay always in his benefices 
without undertaking any office.” 

To take a long leap forward, there is the 
entry in the ‘Acts of the Privy Council, 
1554-56’ (p. 22), under date 17 May, 1554, 
of a gratuity of £40 to the Clerk of the 
Parliament, among other officials, “‘ by waie 
of the Quenes Highnes’ rewarde for travayle 
and paynes taken in the two late Parlia- 
ments.’ And in the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission’s calendar of the Cecil MSS. (part v. 

55) is a document, conjecturally dated 
1594, noting that 


‘* Whereas Mr. Mason, clerk of the Parliament, 
being in years and troubled with some infirmity 
of his eyes, is desirous to surrender his said office, 
Robert Bowyer, of the Middle Temple, makes 
humble suit that her Majesty will be pleased to 
grant the same office unto him, to be enjoyed 
from the surrender or death of Mr. Mason.” 

The matter of this petition was carried a 
point further in 1597, on 12 July of which 
year Th. Smith (who seems to have been a 
Clerk to the Privy Council) wrote from the 
Savoy to Sir Robert Cecil :— 

**T crave that you will move her Majesty in 
my behalf for the Clerkship of the Parliament, 
now void by the decease of one Mr. Mason, that 
died this afternoon. The office is but of small 
commodity, and may be well enough executed by 
me notwithstanding the place of service I have 
already in the Court. I have none other on whose 
favour I may rely, my lord of Essex being absent, 
but yourself. I think there is and will be one 
Bowyer a suitor for the place by the means of 
my Lord of Buckhurst, who may be well worthy, 
perhaps, of some other and greater preferment, 
but I may be bold to say (without any ill affec- 
tion to the man) that he is not fit for this place, 
by reason of a great imperfection he hath in his 
speech.’’—*‘ Cecil MSS.,’ part vii., p. 299. 

What fate befell this application is at 
present to me unknown, but that Thomas 
Smith (if, as I suspect, he was the Privy 
Council Clerk of the time) was a pushing 
advocate of his own interests is evident from 
a letter of 14/24 November, 1598, from 
Capt. Jo. Chamberlayne to the Earl of Essex, 
written from Deuxsbourg, bitterly com- 
plaining, regarding certain of his suits, that, 
‘“having waded through many difficulties by 
your only means, I am now like to be put be sides 





by Mr. Smith, the Clerk of the Council, that takes 
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the advantage of my absence to get that he never 
spake for all the while I was in England.” — 
Ibid, part viii., p. 438. 

But Bowyer himself seems to have been 
capable of like underground intrigues against 
a colleague or rival, as is evident from a 
letter of Sir Thomas Tasburgh to Cecil of 


I have dealt with the incident thus fully as 
showing the fashion in which the Clerkship 
of the Parliament was at one time sought, 
and upon what manner of man it was thought 
likely to be bestowed. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


John Browne was appointed Clerk of 
the Parliaments 13 May, 13 Car. I. (1637). 

George Rose the elder held the office 
from June, 1788, till his death 13 January, 
1818, when he was succeeded by his son 
(Sir) George Henry Rose under a reversion 
granted 24 October, 1795. The latter 
retained the post till his death, 17 June, 
1855. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


‘NicHotas NICKLEBY’: ‘* PopyLORUM 
Tint*’ (11 S. iii. 244).—Mr. Firz@rerRap’s 
utterance is so cryptic that it may be as well 
to point out that the words “ populorum 
tibi”’ do not occur in what he quaintly calls 
the ‘‘ Latin version” of the ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus.’ HARMATOPEGOS. 


T should be glad to have an explanation 
of Mr. FitzGeRALp’s point about Pickwick 
at the reference above. HIPPocuipEs. 


‘Pickwick’ Drirricuctirs (11 S. iii. 267). 
~The expression ‘“‘old-strike-a-light” is 
common in this part of Kent. What its 
precise meaning is, it is difficult to say. It 
is usually applied to ‘‘ heavy,” buniptious, 
lazy individuals. The oxpression old “ stick- 
in-the-mud ”’ is frequentiy used in the same 
sense. R. VauGHan Gower. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 

{For ‘‘ Stick-in-the-Mud,” see ante, pp. 106, 175, 
257. Further replies next week. ] 


Sir Josavua ReyNorps’s Pocket-Booxs 
(11 8. iii. 267).—Reynolds’s notebooks, cash 
books, &e., were for many years, and 
until quite recently, in the possession of 
Mr. Algernon Graves, and everything in 
them of value was printed in Graves and 
Cronin’s ‘ History of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, P.R.A.’ (privately printed in 
fcur volumes). Mr. Graves sold his Reynolds 
MSS. to a well-known private collecter, 
whose name I do not fee] at liberty to reveal, 
If Mr. BLEACKLEY can get access to the 
above-named work, I am sure he will find 





anything that Reynolds may have entered 
in his notebooks concerning his sitters. 
W. Roperts. 


AUTHORS OF QvOTATIONS WANTED 
(11 S. iii, 228, 274).--The author of the 


101 | drinking song “ Sae will we yet” was Walter 
26 May, 1599 (ibid., part ix. p. 180): and } 


Watson (1780-1854), a handloom weaver 
of Chryston, near Glasgcw. He published 
three volumes of verse, and in the year 
preceding his death a selection was issued 
with a prefatory memoir by Hugh Mac- 
donald. ‘See will we yet” is included 
in Whitelaw’s anthology ‘The Book of 
Scottish Song’ (Blackie & Son), and it finds 
a place in Wilson’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland.’ Charles Rogers gives an im- 
perfect version in the second volume 
of ‘The Modern Scottish Minstrel.’ The 
stanza of the lyric with the line inquired for 
is as follows :— 

Let the miser delight in the hoarding of pelf, 

Since he has not the saul to enjoy it himself : 

Since the bounty of Providence is new every day, 
As we journey through life let us live by the way. 
Watson receives appropriate nctice in the 
‘D.N.B. THOMAS BAYNE. 


The song ‘‘And sae will we yet’ was 
written by Walter Watson early in life, and 
appeared in ‘The Scottish Minstrel’ in 1850. 
In 1853 he published a slender volume of 
‘Poems and Songs,’ in which he made con- 
siderable alterations in the song under 
consideration. It is called ‘Sit down, my 
Crony,’ and two of the six original stanzas 
are omitted, one of them being the second 
stanza, which contained the line “As we 
journey through life let us live by the way.” 

W. Scorr. 


CoBBETT AT KENSINGTON AND BARN 
Exms Farm (11 8. iii. 267).—The site of 
Cobbett’s residence in Kensington was, I 
think, occupied by Messrs. Tucker, tallow 
chandlers, 117, Kensington High Street, 
i.e., until the premises were pulled down 
some time ago, though what became of the 
enormous grill which I remember seeing 
preserved there I cannot say. This gigantic 
implement, which Cobbett intended to 
serve as a sign at No. 183, Fleet Street, 
while he was editing his Weekly Register 
there, was literally large enough to grill 
Cobbett himself upon, in accordance with 
his statement that if the Bank of England 
ever returned to cash payments, he would 
give Castlereagh leave to put him on a 
gridiron, while Sidmouth stirred up the fire, 
and Canning stood by. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 
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Cobbett’s house in Kensington is said to 
have been “ nearly opposite the New Vestry 
Hall in Kensington High Street.” | 

Barn Elms manor house and farm stood | 
on the south bank of the Thames, about | 
half-a-mile east of Barnes Church. It is | 
shown in Rocque’s map, 1741-5. Heidegger | 
occupied the mansion at the time of his | 
celebrity. Horace BLEACKLEY. | 


According to  Loftie’s ‘ Kensington, | 
Picturesque and Historical,’ Cobbett lived | 
in a house pulled down for the present | 


High Street Railway Station. 8. D. C. 


| I remarked, ‘ Now 


36a (now called 35a), where Bulwer lived 
at a later period, and where he took the 
surname of “‘ Lytton” in 1844. 


“Mrs. Bulwer was sitting by the side of Rogers 
in the drawing-room after a dinner-party, when 
Disraeli, who had been lounging in a cane-seated 
chair, crossed the room, with his coat-tails, as usual, 
over each arm, leaving his dark green velvet ador- 
ables, with the marks of the chair on them fully 
visible. Rogers asked, ‘Who isthat?’ ‘Oh! young 
Disraeli, the Jew,’ answered Mrs. Bulwer. ‘ Rather 
the wandering Jew, with the brand of Cane on him,’ 
said Rogers. Disraeli heard the laugh these words 
evoked, and, turning round, glanced scornfully at 
them. When Lady Lytton repeated this to me, 
am certain it must have been 


| you, and not Rogers, who uttered this bon mot.’ 


PORTRAIT IN PitT1 GALLERY: JUSTUS 
SusTERMANS (11 §8. iii. 267).—Sustermans, 
the painter of the portrait in question | 
(No. 190 in the Sala dell’ Iliade), is said to | 
have been a native of Antwerp and to have 
lived 1597-1670. The artist seems to be 
unrepresented in his native city. It would 
be interesting to know what other portraits 
from the brush of the painter of this master- 
piece ere extant, and where; also if there 
are eny grounds for supposing that it is 
a likeness of the son of Frederick III., 
who afterwards became Christian V. of 
Denmark and Norway. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The portrait by Sustermans in the Pitti 
Palace, No. 190, is stated in Bryan to 
represent the Crown Prince of Denmark (son 
of Frederick ITI.), and if this is correct, it 
represents Christian V. (1646-99) before he 
succeeded his father on the throne in 1670. 
The Pitti portrait represents the Prince 
when a youth of about 15 or 16, according 
to a photograph which I possess; it has 
been engraved by G. P. Fedi, and Cot. 
Davis may get further particulars by 
looking up the engraving. There are several 
big books dealing with the Pitti Palace 
pictures, and from these additional infor- 
mation may be obtained as to the Suster- 
mans (or Suttermans) which is a fine picture. 

For various portraits of Christian V. the 
‘A. L. A. Portrait Index,’ which is in the 
British Museum, should be consulted. 

W. Roperts. 





SAMUEL Rocers AND DisRAeEti’s Bap- | 


‘No, indeed. I assure you it was Rogers, and not I, 
who said it.’” 

In his ‘Life of Bulwer Lytton’ Mr. 
Escctt gives a slightly different version of 
the story, placing the incident before dinner, 
and making it precede enother which, accord- 
ing to Miss Devey, did take place at thet 
time, though not necessarily on the same 
evening. But Mr. Escott does not tell us 
the authority for his version, whereas Miss 
Devey derived hers direct from Lady Lytten. 

W. A. Frost. 

16, Amwell Street, E.C. 


Sm W. Romney (11 S. iii. 169, 238, 
294).—A full account of him, his pedigree, 
and his issue is in ‘The Lord Mayors and 
Sherifis of London, 1601 to 1625,’ by G. E. 
Cokayne (Phillimore & Co., 1897). 

C. 


G. 

AvicE CAPELL=JOHN WARNER (11 S. iii. 
228, 276).—In reply to Mr. FansnHawe, I 
may say that Richard Capell is described 
in Genealogist, vol. vii. New Series, p. 66 
(which contains some pedigrees of Derbyshire 
of 1569 and 1611), as of Ware Park, Herts. 
I knew that Ware Park helonged to the 
Fenshawe family, but thought that Capel] 
might have been lent it or had temporerily 
hired it. 

From other evidence I have little doubt 
that this John Warner was the one who 
became Bishop of Rochester, but could not 
some members of the Capell or Burnell 
families settle the question? E. L. W. 


‘* BARNBURNER”’: ‘‘ HUNKER”’ (11 S$. iii. 
229).—Mr. J. 8S. Farmer in his ‘ American- 


7 
4e 


tisM (11 8. ii. 268).—The assertion that | isms’ says :— 


Rogers knew Disraeli in his youth seems a 
little inconsistent with the following story 
related in Miss Devey’s ‘Life of Lady | 
Lytton.’ It refers to one cf many dinner | 
parties which the Bulwers gave at 36, | 


‘* Barnburner.—A nickname given to certain 
progressive New York Democrats, about 1835, 
who were opposed to the Conservative Hunkers 
(q.v.). The name is derived from the legend of the 
Dutchman who set his barn afire in order to kill 


%%, | the rats which infested it, the inference being 
Hertford Street—not to be confused with | that the Democrats in question would fain 
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destroy all existing institutions to correct their , and other vehicles is one of the busy town’s 


abuses. 
Clayites from your State, have arrived this morn- 
ing, and make their head-quarters at the Franklin. 


Horace has fastened on his armor with rivets | ; 
| the time mentioned. 


and hammer, and the Taylor men will find him a 
regular Barnburner !’—New York Herald.’ 
Under “ Hunk ”’ he gives : 
‘“To be Hunk, i.e. all safe. From the Dutch 
hunk, a home, a place.—Hunkers or old Hunkers. 
Also derived from the Dutch hunk. A_ local 
political term, originating in New York in 1844, 
to designate the Conservative Democrats as 
opposed to the young Democracy or Barnburners. 
(q.v.). The Hunkers themselves clung to the 
homestead of old principles, but unkind critics 
insisted that it rather meant a clinging to a large 
hunk of the spoils of office.—Hence Hunkerism.”’ 


8S. 8S. McDowatt. 








‘* Hard-shells ’? were Baptists who held 
an extreme Calvinism which led them to 
oppose all active measures for the conversion 
ot the world—a sect, according to Webster, 
which numbered 40,000. The ‘“* soft-shells ”’ 
probably held more tolerant views, and both 
terms would easily become political. 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


AMERICAN WORDS AND PuHRAsSEs (11 S. 
lii. 48, 172, 196).—Whitewash.—The classic 
instance of the use of this word to indicate 
bankruptcy is in ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ 
chap. xliv. Mr. Weller visits Sam in the 
Fleet :— 

“<Lve got sitch a game for you, Sammy,’ 
said the elder Mr. Weller. 

‘*Stop a minit,’ said Sam, 
behind.’ 

“*TPhat’s right, Sammy, rub it off,’ said Mr. 
Weller, as his son dusted him. ‘It might look 


‘you're all vite 


personal here, if vun valked about vith any 
vitevash on vun’s clothes, eh, Sammy ?’” 
Cc. C.. B. 


York waggon.—It is improbable that 
English waggons, called ‘‘ York waggons ”’ 
in the seventeenth century because they 
plied between York and London, were 
imported and used by New York people 
under the same name, as Mr. MacMIcHaEL 
suggests, ante, p. 197: while, per contra, 
Mr. THORNTON’S own conjecture that his 
“York waggon” was made at York, 
Pennsylvania, is probably correct. 

Untortunately, Mr. THornton does not 
give the date of this phrase, but from the 
figures annexed to his other examples we 
may infer its time to be somewhere from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to early 
in the nineteenth. 

I have no data at hand as to York’s early 
manufactures, but the making of cerriages 


‘ Horace Greely, and train of bluelight | 





chief industries to-day, and there are good 
reasons for inferring that the occupation 
began quite early enough to come within 


in its south- 


Pennsylvania, especially 
advance of the 


eastern section, was far in 
other colonies in the early use and manu- 
facture of waggons. She needed them 
because her roads were better and were more 
used. It was at York and Lancaster that 
Franklin gathered the waggons requisitioned 
for Braddock’s use, and it wes from 
Pennsylvania that the Revolutionary 
armies gathered most of their waggons. 

It wes within twenty-five miles of York, 
in the Conestoge valley, that about 1750 
or a little later there was developed the 
broad-wheeled, canveas-covered freight-carrier 
widely known es the ‘‘ Conestoge waggon,” 
so superior for its purpose thet the roads 
were soon crowded with these vehicles, and 
the records of all travellers of the day com- 
ment upon their great numbers, enumerating 
them sometimes by thousands. It cannot 
be supposed that York did not share in the 
manufacture, and probably one of these— 
possibly of slightly variant type—wes the 
‘** York waggon ”’ of the quotation. 

These notable waggons in after years, 
when railways had superseded them in the 
East, became the picturesque, white-tilted 
‘‘ prairie schooners” in which hundreds of 
families were carried with all their belongings 
to new homes on the great pleins of the far 
West. M. C. I. 

New York. 


QUEEN ErizABETH’s STATUE IN THE 
RoyaLt ExcHanceE (11 S. iii. 187, 230).— 
The statue of Queen Elizabeth in the Royal 
Exchange is the work of Musgrave Lew- 
thwaite Watson (1804-47), who exhibited 
nineteen times at the Royal Academy and 
twice at Suffolk Street. He was born at 
Hawksdale Hall, near Carlisle. His parents 
intended him for the legal profession, and 
articled him at the age of seventeen to a 
Carlisle solicitor. After two years’ trifling 
with the pursuit mapped out for him, he 
left Carlisle and made his way to the studio 
of Flaxman in London, taking with him 
a portfolio of drawings and a few models. 
Flaxman was attracted by a small model of 
a Grecian shepherdess, which he advised 
Watson to send to the Royal Academy. 
Watson’s ability as a sculptor was just 
beginning to be recognized when death 
intervened. It appears from the ‘ Par- 
ticulars respecting the Amount of Money 
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that has been expended by the Mercers’ 
Company in the Erection of the new Royal | 
Exchange,’ which was published in The | 
Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1845, 
that 5001. was paid for this statue. 

G. H. Wuite. 


In the first reply, ante, p. 230, col. 1, 
near the foot, it is said: ‘‘In the centre of 
the area was another statue of Charles II. 
in Roman costume, executed by Gibbons 

-in 1684.” 

May I point out that the attribution to 
Gibbons is at least doubtful, and that 
Quellin was probably the sculptor? See 
13-9.41.°322. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mites GALE (11 S. iii. 208).—He had issue 
four sons and one daughter. His eldest son, 
Christopher Gale, was Attorney-General of 
North Carolina in 1703, Judge of the 
Admiralty of that province in 1712, and 
Chief Justice of Providence and the Bahama 
Islands in 1721. He married Sarah, relict 
of Harvey, Governor of North Carolina. 
See ‘ D.N.B.’ (orginial edition), xx. 374. 

A. R. BAayLey. 


Wuite LIon oF THE HovUsE OF MARCH 
(11 S. iii. 248).—The white lion of the house 
of March is figured as a pendant to the 
collar of suns and roses on the brass effigy 
of the Lady Isabella Plantagenet (aunt of 
King Edward IV.) in Little Easton Church, 
Essex. The attitude of the animal is 
different, and it is not featured in the 
same manner as that appended to the collar 
of the Stanton Harcourt memorial. 

G. H. C. Crisp. 
Cambridge. 


Tue Lorps SMEATON AND THE SMEATON 
oR Smitton Famity (11 S. iii. 209).—The 
Lords of Smeaton and the Smeaton family 
are distinct both in name and _ origin. 
Smeaton, a mansion and estate in Hadding- 
tonshire, belonged originally to the Hep- 
burns. In 1538 Sir Patrick Hepburn of 
Wauchton gave half the lands of Smeaton 
and all Smeaton-Crux to his second son 
Adam, whose last male descendant was 
succeeded in 1764 by his nephew, George 
3uchan of Letham. He was created a 
baronet in 1815, and his great-grandson, 
Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn, 4th Baronet, 
is the present proprietor. 

Possibly the patronymic Smeaton may 
be derived from the place-name, which 
signifies Smith’s town, but the connexion 
of the Smeaton family with Haddington- | 


lover of Queen Anne Boleyn. 





Shire is doubtful. An early representative 
| of the name, Mark Smeaton, musician, was 
| executed in 1536 on the charge of being the 
He is not 


{known to have left descendants. Almost 
contemporary with Mark was Thomas 
Smeaton, a native of Perthshire and a 





strenuous Reformer, who succeeded Andrew 
Melville as Principal of Glasgow University. 
He was married and had children. John 
Smeaton, the famous engineer, wes born 
near Leeds in e house previously occupied 
by his grandfather. The Rev. George 
Smeaton, a professor in the Free Church of 
Scotland, was John Smeaton’s grand-nephew, 
while Mr. W. H. Oliphant Smeaton, a dis- 
tinguished literary man in Edinburgh, is 
the son of the professor. Another branch 
of the Smeaton family was long connected 
with Perthshire, but now belongs to Fife- 
shire. Of this family Donald Mackenzie 
Smeaton, C.8.I., was Liberal M.P. for 
Stirlingshire until his death. W. Scort. 

GaLLows Bank: MatTTrHEW COCKLING 
(11 8. iii. 187).—In ‘Derby: its Rise and 
Progress,’ by A. W. Davison, 1906, it is 
stated that Matthew Cocklane was hanged 
for murdering an aged lady, Mrs. Vicars, 
near the Market-Place in Derby, on the 
Sunday before Christmas, 1774: his appre- 
hension took place at Dublin the following 
October, and he was hanged in chains near 
Bradshaw’s Hay after making a confession. 
A foot-note relates to the gallows incident 
referred to :— 

‘A story, still told in Derby in bg og ways, 
narrates how a wager was made at the ‘ Green 
Dragon’ in St. Peter’s Street that one of the 
company dare not offer the gibbeted corpse 
a basin of broth ‘to warm his bones.’ It was 
arranged that the ceremony should take place 
at midnight, and as the clock struck the hour 
the boaster mounted the ladder and exclaimed, 
‘Matthey, thou must be cold up there; here’s 
a basin o’ hot broth for thee!’ A sepulchral 
voice groaned, ‘ Blow-ow it!’; whereupon the 
valiant one fell to the ground and fled. The 
conspirators had secreted a well-known itinerant 
ventriloquist, ‘Squeaking Jemmy,’ at the foot 
of the gibbet, and the plot was successful.” 

The same work tells a later story relating 
to the burial of Ludlam, Brandreth,’ and 
Turner after their execution in 1817 for 
murder and riot :— 

“In St. Werburgh’s churchyard a ghost waS 
seen flitting on dark nights from gravestone to 


gravestone, carrying its head under its arm. 
The footpath across the churchyard became 


deserted by all but the brave after nightfall, 
until someone solved the mystery by bringing 
down the ghost with a stone. It was Pegg, 
the barber from across the way, who, with asheet 
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and the wig-block from his window contrived to | ‘A Key to English Antiquities,’ by Mrs. E. S. 
frighten his neighbours for his own amusement, ; Armitage (Sheffield, 1897). Contains a valuable 
of which the loss of an eye serv ed asa reminder | chapter on this subject. 
for the rest of his days.”’ oe Early Sculptured Crosses in the Present 
W. B. H. | Diocese of Daa by the Rev. W. S. Calverley, 
| Edited by W. G. Collingwood (Cumberland and 
= | W t jand Anti d Arch. Soc., 1899). 
ANCIENT Crosses (11 S. ii. 310, 535).— | peg = . we ‘as } 1 
May I supplement the interesting lists of ‘ee Tike ka patty a ee 
books on this subject | which have already | ‘History of the Ancient Crosses in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire’; an interesting article 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ f Atera? - 
on this subject in The Reliquary for January, 
The late J. Romilly a F.S.A., besides 1904: and much else 
seie tie CARGE cuee vei to pRenene I possess a bulky portfolio of drawings 
. : ,|and engravings, published and unpub- 
_ The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, | |ished, of ancient psa from all waa of 
with an introduction by Joseph Anderson, LL.D.; the United Kingdom, bought from the col- 
being the Rhind Lectures for 1892. With : i Ps 
2,500 illustrations. Printed for the Society | lection of the late Mr. J. H. Le Keux. They 
of a of Scotland, 1903. (A magnificent | bear the names of William Ride, 1749: 
book J. A. Repton (for the ‘ Architectural Anti- 
oa Mionumental History of the British Church ’ quities of Great Britain,’ Longmans, 1806) ; 
‘ Prout; §S. Hooper, 6; J. Le 
‘Early Christian Symbolism in Great Britain eae J “Sea ae - a ps 
and Ireland before the Thirteenth Century.’ hl a 5 ; : ea 
€ Baste Ghats ane,ehire |(Oxford); W. Alexander; O. Jewitt; 
Early Christian Monuments of Lancashire > 
and Cheshire’ (Historic Society of L. and C.,|Sehnebblie, 1789; J. Carter, F.S.A., 1781 ; 


1893). Petrus (Tillemen Antwerp, 1718); Basire ; 
‘Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times’ | John Britton, F.S.A.; F. Mackenzie; Moses 
(Methuen & Co.). Griffiths; W.R. D. Salmon; J. Palmar; 
The next five are by the Bishop of |W. H. Bartlett: 8. R. Meyrick, end others. 
Bristol, the Right Rev. G. F. Browne :— Many of the pencil drawings are of great 
‘The Pre-Norman Sculptured Stones in Lan- | delicacy and beauty. Henry Tayror. 
cashire (L. and C. Antiq. Soc. for 1887). Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 
‘ Pre-Norman Sculptured Stones in Derbyshire.’ 
‘Theodore and Wilfrith ’ (S.P.C.K.). To the list given by Mr. HotpEN Mac- 


‘The Conversion of the Heptarchy ’ (S.P.C.K.).| MicHAEL I may add the following, in my 
‘Lessons from Early Church History’ | possession :— 


(8.P.C.K.). ‘Specimens of Ancient Cornish Crosses,’ by 

Amongst many other books on this sub-|the Rev. Prebendary F. C. Hingston. Published 
ject are the following :— by W. J. Cleaver, 46, Piccadilly, 1850. 

‘An Historical and descriptive Account of 
the old Stone Crosses of Somerset,’ by Charles 
Pooley, F.S.A. (Longmans, 1877). 

‘The Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor, with a De- 
scription of their Surroundings,’ by William 


‘ Scotland in Early Christian Times,’ by Joseph 
Anderson, LL.D.: Rhind Lectures for 1881 
(Edinburgh, D. le 1881). 

‘Handbook to the Runic Monuments,’ by 


George Stephens, LL.D., 1884. Crossing (Exeter, J. G. Commin, 1887). 

‘The Pagan Christian Overlap in the North,’ ‘The Ancient Stone Crosses of Dartmoor and 
by Dr. Colley March (L. and C. Antig. Soc., | its Borderland,’ by William Crossing (Exeter, 
1891). : J.G. Commin, 1902). 

‘Old Cornish Crosses,’ by A. G. Langdon, ‘The Masculine Cross: a History of Ancient 
with an article on their ornament by J. Romilly | and Modern Crosses.’ Published anonymously 
Allen (Truro, 1896). in 1891. 

‘The Ancient Parish of Sandbach,’ by J. P. 


‘The Cross in Ritual, Architecture, and Art,’ 
Earwaker, F.S.A., 1890. Contains elaborate by the Rev. George S. Tysack (William Andrews 
illustrations and descriptions of the two pre-| & Co., 5, Farringdon Avenue, 1896). 


Norman crosses in the Market - Place of that 


town. Harry Hens. 
The Crosses of Lancashire.—Mr. G. H. Row-| Fait Park, Exeter. 
botham has written much on this subject in the [Dreco also thanked for reply.] 


Transactions of the L. and C. Antiq. Soc. 
The Antiquary for 1881 contains an interesting BisHop WittiAM GREY oF LINCOLN 


article by Llewellynn Jewitt on Crosses. iii viously Bishop 
The Manx Notebook for July, 1886, contains ee ee ee ’ 


f London, 1426-31. 
an illustrated article on the alleged ver early 0 sail ‘ 
date of so-called Celtic crosses, by the paral goss | For William Grey, Bishop of Ely 1454-78, 
{saac Taylor. see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 212, A. R. Bay Ley. 
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HoRSES TAKEN TO CHURCH (11 S. iil. 
266).—When the annual race is run for the 
pallio at Siena the horses competing for the 
prize are led into the nearest church to the 
head-quarters of the 17 contrade into which 


to a period anterior to that of my query, 
which I had intended to deal almost entirely 


| with the “ flint-and-steel ’’ epoch. 
| T. W. W.’s reply opens up many points, 
| but I fear space will allow me to deal very 


the city isdivided. TI several times saw these | briefly with only a few of them: 


barebacked horses ‘rushing headlong round | 
the Campo under the shadow of the Mangia | 


tower surmounting the Palazzo Pubblico, 
and particularly remember the ceremony of 
previously asperging with holy water the 
champion horse belonging to the contrada of 
the Oca, or goose, in the big church of San 
Domenico, known for its lovely frescoes by 
Sodoma in the interior chapel of Santa 
Caterina, where all the namesakes of the 
Siena Saint are baptized. The race is often 
disgraced by brutality to man and beast. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


The Roman church of S. Antonio Abbate 
on the Esquiline is well known in connexion 
with the custom by which horses and other 
animals are taken there once a year to be 
blessed. See, e.g., the passages collected 
in A. J. C. Hare's ‘ Walks in Rome,’ vol. ii. 
pp- 78-80 (1873), chap. xil. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


In England the same custom obtained, 
and at Easter horses were brought up the 
middle of the church at Ippolyts (near 
Hitchin, in Herts) to be blessed. R. B. 

Upton. 


‘“¢CELLARETTE’”’: ‘*‘ GARDE- 


“ TEAPOY’’: 
149, 194, 272).—l think 


vin” (11 S. ili. 
Mr. Pierpoint describes the ‘ gardevin’ 
correctly. The arched lid occurs occa- 
sionally, but the lids are more often flat. 
I have one with six small divisions: it 
is on four short legs. It is worthy of note 
that many of these pieces of furniture will 
not take the modern tall bottle or decanter, 


but were made to hold the squat wine-bottle | 


of a century ago, or the old-fashioned short 
decanter which held about a pint and a half. 
I have recently seen a ‘“ gardevin”’ of 
unusual height and size, with a tray on the 
top: it holds six bottles of Winchester 
size. W. H. QUARRELL. 


Lonpon GUNSMITHS AND THEIR WorK 


(11 S. iii. 49, 210).—My thanks are due to | 


T. W. W. and Miss LeGa-WEEKEs for their 
replies, as well as to others who wrote to 
me direct. 

Miss LEeGA-WEEKES’s answer is_ inter- 
esting as a very early example, but it refers 


3 | 2. Tatham 


1. With regard to the name Stauden- 
mayer.—Since my query appeared I thought 
|l had ascertained certain facts about this 
firm, but T. W. W.’s answer appears to 
throw doubt upon my information. Accord- 
ing to the ‘London Directory’ of 1812, 
quoted in Blanch’s ‘Century of Guns,’ 
p. vii, 8. H. Standenmayer had a shop at 
25, Cockspur Street, and he is described as 
being gunsmith to H.R.H. the Duke of 
York. 1n the Royal Armoury at Windsor, 
where one does not expect to find spurious 
specimens of weapons made by tradesmen 
holding royal warrants, there are, according 
to the catalogue, at least two examples 
with names differing from that given in the 
‘Directory. One of these (No. 169), a 
D.B. fowling piece engraved with Prince of 
Wales’s feathers on the thumb-plate, &c., 
has the name spelt Staudenmayer ; and the 
other (No. 409), a rifled air-gun, has it 
| spelt Standenmayne. T. W. W. says that 

he was taught that when the name was spelt 
| other than Staudenmayer, the weapon wes 
|spurious. Which of these three forms. 
| is the correct one—that over the shop ; 
hs W. W.’s Staudenmayer, also used at 
Windsor ; or Standenmayne, likewise in the 
royal collection? Perhaps T. W. W. can 
throw some light on this point. 
& Egg.—tThis firm really 
| existed, and in 1812 hada shop at 37, Charing 
Cross. As T. W. W. knew them as rivals 
about 50 years ago, the partnership must 
| have been dissolved between those dates. 

3. I may have been misinformed about 
| the Christian name of D. Egg, but there 
must have been more than one D. Egg in 
the firm, for the name is found for a 
longer period than is probable for the 
working life of one individual. 1 have no 
| definite information on the point, and it 
| seems certain that one of the heads of the 
firm was named “ Durs”? not Durward ; 
| indeed, in the ‘ Directory’ already quoted, 
| the name of the firm appears as Durs Egg. 
4. Baker.—Ezekiel Baker, who is the 
|earliest of the name I ‘have yet traced, 
/appears to have begun business in White- 
| chapel. He had premises at 24, Whitechapel 
| Road, in the beginning of the nineteenth 


‘century, end hed then 2. well-established 
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reputation. The complete history of this 
firm would be interesting as they were 
virtually the pioneers of rifle-making in this 
country. 

In the catalogue of the Exhibition of 
1851 there is an exhibit by T. K. Baker, 
88, Fleet Street, who was probably an 
ancestor of the F. T. Baker referred to by 
T. W. W., and whose name appears at the 
same address in the catalogue of the Exhi- 
bition of 1862. 


There seoms a great want of some hand- | 
book to do for firearms of the flint lock 
period end earlier, what Britten has done 
for clocks and watches ; but the materials 
seem scanty, and the information scattered 
and difficult to collect, probably for the 
reason that T. W. W. has indicated. 

E. RODGER. 





Western Ciub, Glasgow. 


There is no book of reference, to my 
knowledge, dealing with London gunmakers 
and their work, but Stocqueler’s ‘ Military 
Encyclopedia,’ London, W. H. Allen, 1853, 
might be consulted. Books about the rifle, 
such as Forsyth’s ‘ Sporting Rifle’ (Smith 
& Elder) and Greener’s‘ Modern Shot Guns’ 
(Cassell), have no doubt something to say 
about their makers. Reference may also 
be made to an article on ‘Breech-loaders 
and their Inventors’ in Belgravia, vol. xvii. 
(1872). W. Scorrt, 





Notes on Books, Ke. 


The History of the English Bible. By John 
Brown, D.D. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Tus little volume, one of ‘The Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature,’ is admirably 
fitted to introduce readers to the main features 
in the history of our English Bible, a_ history 
which is in itself of great interest, and hard for 

any reader of to-day to realize. 

in 130 pages, to which is added a brief Biblio- 
graphy which might be extended, Dr. Brown 
sketches the fortunes of the Bible in English 
from Cedmon to the Revision of 1881. He 
has a keen eye for salient points, and he gives 
just enough ‘of personal detail concerning the 
good men and scholars who laboured in the great 
work to make his narrative vivid. His writing 
is usually admirable, as well as scholarly in the 
knowledge it shows, and a sentence not easy to 
read, like that in the first paragraph of p. 3, is 
a rarity. 

The little work should be an incentive to the 
study of our greatest classic. Our only criticism 
is aregret that Dr. Brown has not stated why the 
Revision of 1881 ie regarded as a failure. A 
brief comparison with a few passages in the 
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Authorized Version of 1611 would, surely have 
made this clear. One at least of the works on the 
subject might have been mentioned in the Biblio- 
graphy. 


Wood Carvings in English Churches. By F : 
Bond. Vol. II. (Frowde.) y Francis 


Mr. Bonp pursues his enthusiastic labours on 
the wood carvings of English churches with 
unabated zeal. This second instalment has to 
do with Stalls and Tabernacle Work, Bishops’ 
Thrones and Church Chairs. The stallwork is 
the more important and worthy of notice because 
it is now a speciality of the Anglican Church, 
the analogous work in Continental chancels 
having almost totally disappeared. Mr. Bond 
remarks that the subject has hitherto been un- 
accountably neglected, and his prediction that 
the illustrations which he offers will come as a 
revelation of beauty to most people is quite 
warranted. We cannot, indeed, ceuew too high 
commendation upon these illustrations, of which 
there are 124; they have been produced from 
photographs with the utmost delicacy and 
accuracy of detail. Nothing could be more 
effective or more truthful; they do great credit 
to the Grout Engraving Company, by whom they 
have been produced. Mr. Bond comments upon 
them with the knowledge of an expert. He 
promises two further volumes, which will complete 
this admirable series. 


THE current number of The Fortnightly is excel- 
lent and well varied in its contents. Political 
articles for once do not overshadow other interests 
and ‘ Personalities in Parliament’ by ‘“‘ Auditor 
Tantum ”’ gives just the sort of information the 
ordinary person wishes to have. Miss Alice 
Law has a sound article on ‘ Addison in “ The 
Spectator,” ’ though she might have traced in him 
the influence of classical training. Nor do we under- 
stand how Addison’s sentences can be “ almost 
irritating in their brevity ” to a reader of to-day. 
Mr. Laurence Irving’s article on ‘ The Plight of the 
Serious Drama’ is an indictment worth considering. 
What he says concerning serious art, the limits 
of the popular actor, and the present temper and 
demands of the English public seems to us depress- 
ingly true. Mr. T. H. S. Escott has a striking 
and well-written paper on ‘The Arnolds: a 
Study in Heredity,’ bringing out that inheritance 
of moral and mental faculties which is clear in 
some distinguished families. Perhaps Mr. Escott 
makes too much of the historical work of Arnold 
of Rugby, but he has shown convincingly how he 
and his son shared the same subjects and ten- 
dencies. ‘ Rachel’s Sentimental Life,’ by Mr. 
Francis Gribble, exhibits the restless and fugitive 
character of a great artist. Mr. F. G. Aflalo 
dwells on the advantages of ‘The New Zoo’ 
which London owes to the rule of Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell. Everywhere, even to the unscientific 
eye, advance has been visible of late years. 
Walter Lennard continues his attractive series 
‘In Search of Egeria,’ with an account of a clever: 
woman who goes in for all sorts of fads in turn.. 
There are other notable articles in the number, 
which is one of the most interesting we have seen of 
late. We should add that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
begins it with a series of ‘ Satires of Circumstance ’ 
in verse, which are uniformly gloomy, but have 
the arresting quality of all his poetry. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. FRANK Ho.iinas’s Catalogue 85 contains 
under Tennyson the rare first edition of ‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers,’ 1827, dark blue calf, 121. 
Under Fielding is a collection of first editions, 
20 vols., 40 guineas. There are works of the 
Ashendene, Caradoc, Daniel’s, Doves, Eragny, 
Essex House, and Vale Presses. Among Kelm- 
scott Press books are ‘ Utopia’ (one of eight 
copies), 211. 15s. ; ‘ Sidonia,’ by Meinhold, trans- 
lated by Lady Wilde, 261. 15s. ; Coleridge poems 
chosen by Ellis, 177. 17s. ; and Chaucer, edited by 
Ellis (one of 425 copies), folio, half holland, 
551. 10s. There is another copy of Chaucer, 
in stamped pigskin with clasps by J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, preserved in wooden box, 75. There 
are works under Alken and Cruikshank. The 
Rowlandsons include ‘ Brighthelmstone in 1789,’ 
morocco, 161. 16s. <A set of ‘‘ The Aldine Poets,” 
Pickering, 1830-53, 50 vols., yellow calf, is 35l. 
There are beautiful specimens. of binding, in- 
cluding painting on fore-edge. First editions of 
Browning include Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Essay on 
Mind,’ 1826, 11l. lls. The copy is half bound, 
uncut, with the original paper label, morocco 
folding wrapper and drop case. Under De 
Quincey is an immaculate copy of the rare first 
edition of ‘ The Confessions,’ 1822, original boards, 
uncut, in morocco case, 91. 9s. There are many 
first editions of Dickens. Under Edward Fitz- 
Gerald is the first edition of ‘ Euphranor,’ 
Pickering, 1851, 41. 4s. Among first editions of 
Goldsmith is ‘The Good-Natur’d Man,’ 1768, 
107. 15s. Under Charles Lamb is an album 
containing original autograph contributions by 
Lamb, also verses by Hood and others, small 4to, 
morocco, 1825-31, 50 guineas. There are many 
other choice items in the Catalogue. 


Mr. Edmund Lister’s Oldham Catalogue 3 is 
devoted to Book-plates. There are nearly 
thirteen hundred items, comprising ladies’ plates, 
Early English, Jacobeans, and Chippendales, 
together with many modern examples. The list 
includes the names of Moberly Bell, Walter Besant, 
William Cowper, Clerk of the Parliaments (an office 
now being discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’), Mrs. Craigie, 
Madame de Staél, Lady Elizabeth Germain, the 
friend of Horace Walpole, Joseph Knight, Julian 
Marshall, Daniel O’Connell, and Anthony Trollope. 
Among Institutions are the Hibernian Academy, 
Lincoln Public Library, New York Society Library, 
andthe Parthenon Club. Mr. Lister has purchased 
the stock of the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, 
and catalogues a complete set for 7l. 


Mr. G. A. Poynder’s Reading Catalogue 58 
contains under America Harvey’s ‘ Marine Alge,’ 
royal 4to, 1851-8, 21. 15s. Pickering’s edition 
of Bacon, 16 vols., 1825-34, is 4l. 10s.; and a 
large-paper copy of the first edition of ‘ The 
Chase,’ with Bewick’s illustrations, 4to, half- 
morocco, 1796, 1l. 2s. 6d. Under Botany is 
Maund’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ large paper, 13 vols., 
small 4to, calf gilt, 131. 10s. ; under Britton, ‘ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,’ 6 vols., 4to, 1836, 21. 7s. 6d. ; 
and under Cambridge, The Eagle, the St. John’s 
College magazine, 1859-1908, 51. 5s. The first 
edition of De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Paradoxes’ 





is 27. Under Horn Book is Tuer’s ‘ History,’ 
2 vols., 4to, 2/. 7s. 6d. Other entries include | 


Lodge’s ‘Portraits,’ best edition, 12 vols., half- 
morocco, 1835, 31. 10s. ; Foster’s ‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ Edition de Luxe, 4l.; Ruskin’s ‘ Seven 
Lamps,’ first edition, 1849, original cloth, 21. 5s. ; 
the fourth edition of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ 1819, 21. 5s. 6d. ; 
Shelley, Mrs. Shelley’s edition, 4 vols., 12mo, 
original cloth, 1839, 2l. 5s.; and Symonds’s 
* Renaissance in Italy,’ 3 vols., 3/. 7s. 6d. There 
are two works under Sundials—Collins’s, with 
large cuts of each quadrant, small 4to, 1658, 
ll. 7s. 6d.; and Morgan’s ‘ Horologiographia 
Optica,’ 1652, 21. 2s. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
713 opens with a complete set of The Alpine 
Journal, 24 vols., and Index, 1863-1909, scarce, 
35/1. Under Astronomical Journals is a set to date 
of The Astrophysical Journal and others. There 
are beautiful specimens of bindings. Under 
Bibliography we find first editions of Dibdin ; a 
large-paper of Lowndes, with Bohn’s notes; 
and Catalogues of the Huth Library and the Payne 
collection, besides an extra-illustrated copy of the 
Catalogue of the Perkins Library. The last-named 
collection fetched 26,0001., and included two 
examples of the Mazarin Bible. A copy on 
largest paper of Britton’s ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ 
14 vols., imp. folio, in 10, half-russia, 1814-35, 
is 20/.; and a fine uncut copy of Ackermann’s 
‘ Cambridge,’ 2 vols., 4to, three-quarter morocco, 
1815, 221. 10s. One of 250 copies of Browning 
on large hand-made paper, 17 vols., 1888-94, is 
21l.; and a large- paper copy of Surtees’s 
‘ Durham,’ 4 vols., royal folio, half-russia, 1816-40, 
with a number of extra illustrations, 361. There 
is a good series of the Early English Text Society, 
321. Under Heraldry are some rare _ items, 
including Bossewell’s ‘ Workes of Armorie,’ an 
exceptionally fine tall copy, 1572, 3l. 10s. Under 
Ireland is the Dublin University Magazine, 
1833-68, 141. 14s. Choice works under Kent 
include Hasted’s ‘ History’ and Havell’s ‘Southern 
Coast.’ There is a fine set of Kinglake’s ‘ Crimea,’ 
8 vols., calf by Riviére, 61. 6s. Other entries 
include Motley, 9 vols., calf extra, 91. 9s.; the 
Knebworth Lytton, 37 vols., half-calf, 111. 11s. ; 
the third edition of Montaigne, folio, calf, 1632, 
6l. 6s.; Kipling, 24 vols., half-morocco, 161. 5s. ; 
and Pepys, by Wheatley, 10 vols., large paper 
(one of 250), 187. 18s. There is a list under 
Napoleon and the French Revolution. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 


communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

J. A. H. M. and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 


M. L. R. Brestar (“ Hoodlum”).—See 8 S. iii. 
449 ; iv. 17, 157, 274, 337; v. 113; vi. 276, 477. 








